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THE FALSE HAIR. 


AFTER every one has said his best about the advan- 
tages of unadornment, and the attractions of artless 
beauty—after paying the most devout homage to 
the natural, and denounced to the uttermost the 
flattering delusions of the artificial, it becomes rather 
difficult to know what we are to do next. It 
being granted that we are to wear clothes, why not 
the best clothes our purses can afford, and as grace- 
ful and becoming garments, ‘though not expressed 
in fancy,’ as our taste can suggest, or our tailor 
fashion for us? Admitting art as a helper and 
improver, and a handmaiden of nature, where are 
we to draw a line?—where are we to pause, and 
decline further aid from adventitious resources ? 
I should like, if it were possible, a distinct code to 
be drawn up, setting forth how far one can receive 
assistance from artifice, and yet be legally natural. 
May one pad ?—have one’s hair curled ?—use poma- 
tum? An amusing paper by Lord Chesterfield 
in the World, introduces to us a country gentle- 
man complaining of the extravagant use of paint by 
his wife and daughter. They both make answer, 
‘that red was not paint; that no colour im the world 
was fard (face-paint) but white, of which they pro- 
tested they had none.’ When ladies were in the 
habit of stuccoing their faces and necks with plaster 
of Paris fixed with size or oil (the white surface 
warranted to last in good repair for several days, 
provided they did not wash, which, of course, they 
did not), then, no doubt, the use of a little simple 
rouge was but a trivial offence; but now, when 
rouge is not generally the mode, what may we do 
without forfeiting our character for sincerity? May 
we, as honest men, wear glass-eyes or wigs, or cork- 
legs or composition-teeth, and resort to these appli- 
ances unavowedly? or are we bound to confess our 


“ imperfections, and boldly parade our fraudulence, 
‘with, ‘The liquid hair-dye I use is So-and-so’s,’ or, 


‘I buy my glass-eyes at Such-a-one’s.’ Surely this 
cannot be necessary, although I admit, if the indy I 
pay my addresses to has the misfortune to have one of 
her legs made of cork, I should prefer to be apprised 
of the fact before I put up the bans, rather than after 
the marriage-ceremony. Perhaps she, too, has some 
claim to be made acquainted with the circumstance, 


that my prepossessingly natural appearance is not 


free from a certain alloy of unreality. But 
we will let that pass. 
For my own part, I was brought up in an unreal 
school ; from early infancy I was familiar with the 
artifices of the toilet. My aunt, to whose care I 


was confided almost from the cradle, had been in 


her youth what is called, I believe, a ‘brilliant 
brunette.’ Possibly she did not like to surrender 
all claim to that title, even at the time of which 1 
am narrating. She was then a little thin old lady, 
of a pale dark complexion—the terms are quite 
reconcilable—with, in the morning, a spot the size 
of a crown-piece, of bright yellow on either cheek, 
the result, I believe, of a constant resort to pigments. 
She was partial to blonde caps, with a profusion of 
pink satin bows and bunches of flowers. She wore 
a front of dense black hair. With the idea, perhaps, 
of making this appear more natural, or as a remi- 
niscence of a fashion of her youth, the parting of the 
hair was quite at the side, and brought across her 
brows in a bold sweep, leaving her forehead in a state 
of partial eclipse (very much as I have noticed sailors 
at Wapping wearing their hair), and ending on either 
side in little crisp coils of curls as tight, and hard, 
and regular as watch-springs. She had thick dark 
eyebrows, which she was rather proud of, and was 
fond of smoothing and flattening with the tips of her 
fingers. She was a dressy woman, and on great occa- 
sions would appear in the most gorgeous and glowing 
silks I ever recollect to have seen. She was parti- 
cularly partial to a superb dress of orange trimmed 
with scarlet velvet. She had a notion that brunette 
brilliancy required to be associated with violent 
hues. Certainly, there was-a barbaric splendour 
about this dress which would have been more com- 
manding, perhaps, if it had imparted to her rather 
less of likeness to a macaw—her hooked nose giving 
additional force to that unfortunate similitude. Her 
diamond necklaces and earrings, and bracelets and 
finger-rings, were of magnificent nature, and I shall 
never cease to regret that at her demise, some years 
since, she willed them away from me to quite another 
and distant branch of the family. Well, my aunt had 
recourse to artifice in the most stanch and persistent 
way. She was fond of declaring that she was of the 
old school. She kept a pot of rouge always at hand 
in her work-box. When the knock of visitors was to 
be heard, up jumped my aunt. ‘I must Zitivate,’ she 
said. I don’t know how she became acquainted with 
that word. I find, by reference to a slang dictionary, 
that it signifies ‘to put in order, to dress up.’ ‘I 
must titivate.’ Thereupon she produced the rouge- 
pot, a pocket-mirror, and a scrap of flannel. She was 
very short-sighted; she could not have thoroughly 
appreciated the intensity of the hue she rubbed on 
her cheeks. I should have called it ruddling rather 
than titivating. She turned to receive her visitors 
with a face, as it were, whole bound in scarlet. 
Deception so. apparent and avowed as this, can 
hardly be called deception at all. My aunt rouged 
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boldly, and her visitors knew it, and she knew that 
they knew it, and yet still she continued to apply the 
scrap of flannel ; and her wig in the same way never 
aimed at deception—it confessed itself to be a sham 
at once. No purely natural head of hair could have 
looked anything Pr ike what that wig looked. It was 
a a ae cushion of hair parted on one sideJ and 

aunt simply to keep her head warm, not, 
I T should “think, with the faintest delusive notions. 
Certainly, with me as a child under her care, all 
pretence at artifice was ostentatiously dispensed with ; 
she rouged in my presence ; she moved and removed 
her wig in my presence. She was rather a grim and 
formidable-looking woman with her heavy brows, her 
jet-black eyes, her crimson cheeks, and hooked nose, 
and ly impressive-looking when she wore her 
macaw ball-dress of orange satin ; but she was really 
a good, kind-hearted old lady. She could not bear 
to utter an angry word to me, however severely m 


misdemeanours test her temper, mu 
could she bring he to inflict upon me the 


lightest boy pan. by way of nisin. To this, | to dress th 


no amount of wrong-doing of mine could drive 
her. Her method of converting me to a proper sense 
of my culminated in e of 
penalties. If I persistently declined to be a good boy, 
aunt solemnly avowed her determination first to 
beg shoes and stockings off; and if after that 
form of chastisement—a severe one, because it put 
limits to locomotion—lI still persisted in misconduct, 
the next awful threat was, that she would take 
her wig off! Not often did my criminality draw 
down upon me this dire visitation. For many years, 
my omnes imagination could frame no other notion as 
to personality of that nursery goblin Bogie, than 
was involved in the presentment of my aunt with 
her red cheeks and black brows, di of her wi 
and ae gang to view a dreadful and shining bald 


“Tt was ps attributable to this early familiarity 

ce, that when, owing to—what Shall I say? 

am a bad attack of cerebral fever, and the conse- 
= uent loss of my hair, it became necessary to resort to 
perruquier’s, I did not shrink from the notion with 
any extraordinary repugnance. Brought up in the 
school I had been, the next natural thing to wearing 
one’s own hair seemed to be the wearing of some one 
else’s. I know that there are not wanting those who 
assert that fever had nothing to do with my case. 
believe the supposition of my being liable in any way 
to brain fever was an es joke with many; they 
were satisfied with the Police that it was Time only 


However that may | bears’ 


with my you 
unmarried man is always young—a cadet waiti 
promotion. The married man is, o course, the chief o' 
a household—the head of a family; age is becoming 
to him ; the more patriarchal venerable he 
the better, and so much the more credit he obtains. 
But with the celibate it is different. The French word 
gargon signifies at once a boy and a bachelor. The 
are synonymous—the bachelor is always 
ce Boy I purposed that the wig I should wear 
be a y a curvy, free, pleasant-look- 
ing head of ee hos Eee. very little "of the world— 
inexperienced—that. had seen nothing of life at 
|—a single unmarried wig. 
I confess to a certain shuddering sensation when the 
hairdresser threw a tape about my cranium, and took 


a tailor measuring it for a coat. “Ave it tight to 
your ’ed,’ he recommended ; ‘better ’ave it to fit 
tight to your’ed. You on’ll find it more comfortable ; 
and the But if you ’ave it tight 
at first. it ws for that, and you ain’t so liable to 
hacen Tt was a — phantom he conjured 
up of accidents. A picture rose 


before me of a crowded thoro 
Street at noon—a stiff breeze 
accident—my hat whirled from me, ricochetting 
the gutter—my wig whizzing through the air, 
and falling flat on the oo like a brown pancake 
—the sun’s langhing ys glittering on my bald 
ex skull! The ites was very awful. ‘Your 
down, sir, please. Will you ’ave it hover your 
hears, or hunder? Well, I should reckmend brought 
hover, with a sweet curl or two at the side.’ 
Fortunately for me, there was something at this 
moment os in the room which diverted me 
from too morbid a regard for my own sufferings. 
An elderly gentleman was delivering himself into 
the hands of a tonsor. He resented a perfectly bald 
head to the operator. ake # the ends off, he said. 
It seemed almost as though he wanted his head cut, 
failing his hair. However, the hairdresser com- 
menced a course of snipping and clipping. A calm, 
stolid man, he had seen no joke in 
for many a long year. He would have made-believe 
e locks of a cricket-ball, if the job had 
come to him in the ordinary way of business; and 
have tucked the muslin shroud carefully round 
it, sticking it well in between the neck and the 
shirt-collar—supposing that the cricket-ball enjoyed 
such an ornament—to catch the supposititious f. 
ends of hair; and would have imperturbably ask 
the cricket-ball whether he would have it cab or 
shampooed, or subjected to any other ridiculous treat- 
ment. But, of course, it was not practicable to protract 
this farce beyond a certain limit. The hairdresser 
completed his task, carrying out the notion to the 
last that he had been cutting the elderly gentleman’s 
hair, blowing violently round his neck, remo 
muslin shroud with ‘a great flourish, and plyimg a 
brush vigorously all over the elderly gentleman’s 
dress. Suddenly the patient took something from 
his hat, and asked for some water. He wetted the 
— on the inside vi carefully with his 
wee patted, and pressed it down elaborately. 
the head like postage-stamps on a letter! ct tat 
his hat on carefully over the wig, taking heed 
his side-curls should be compressed perhaps, but 
not crumpled. He straightened himself, struck his 
strutting legs jauntily with his dapper cane, and the 


I| elderly gentleman, humming an opera air, quitted 


the room a very young man ind 

Did the young lady with the nial smile and the 
glossy bands, who stood behind the shop-counter, her 
taper fingers busil in up pots of 
grease in silver he wore a 
Was that J had been 
measured for one? There was a brilliant light in 
her gray eyes, but not, I think, of satire—rather, I 
imagine, of increased admiration. She was no censor 
of the unreal—rather the presidin, dess of artifice ; 
and her smiles seemed to say: ‘ Use hair-dye by all 
means; wear a “ perfect gentleman’s head of hair,” 
or any ‘toilet falsities you please—the more the better 
—so you will rise in my estimation.’ I felt that this 
was very delicate and gratifying conduct of the yo 
lady’ 8, pe I went home rather i in love witlr her, a 
quite looking forward to my wig. 

in tee, tho of its cost. 
This struck me as high, but, of course, one cannot 
expect a first-rate ne ta i i I 
in a neat box, sealed. I was grateful for that pre- 
no tampering wii precious enclosure on part 
notion of my servant Mary finge’ e wig, 
over it, or of Buttons dra: ing on his thi tht ckly 
thatched skull, and then facetious Pome 
in what be might possibly imagine to be imitation of 
some facial peculiarities of my own. No; as yet the 
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must know it in time. And would they, knowing it, 
treat me with usual 
their fidelity ? , | thought, it would pre- 
ferable at once pay ta my servants, and engage 
an entirely new staff, who would not entertam a 
suspicion that my hair was aught but my own in the 
strictest sense. I admit that I dreaded very much 
the sound of laughter from the kitchen. 

I locked m in m ing-room. With trem- 
bling fingers, I broke seals, and took it out. Jt 


say I cross-examined—my new aspect in the glass. 
I was a long time under examination. The first 


startling sense of novelty over, I began to like m 
and eminently youthful-looking. con that it 


surpassed utterly the best days of my natural 
hair. Still—but it must be, I thought, from my own 
consciousness of its unreality—somehow, it did not 
look very real. It was the best, perhaps, that art 
could do for me; but then it was art; it was dead 
hair ; the perruquier could not invest his work with 
the Promethean fires of life. I say that it looked 


dull and clotted, in spite of all its grace, and a little 


too tight all over, with here and there a too crisp curl, 
decidedly a counterpart of one of the watch-spring 
my aunt’s front? not the 
ing rather preternaturally even? was there 
distinct want of harmony between my old fore- 
ar a I put my hat on over the 
wig, just as I seen the elderly gentleman do at 
the hai rs. Yes, my appearance was indi 
—_ effective with my hat on, and the curls came 
from under my hat, sticking well on to my 
temples and cheeks in a very natural and agreeable 


manner. 

But I felt that I was now the victim of a new 
anxiety, that a new responsibility had devolved 
upon me. My hands were incessantly rising to my 
wig to pat it, and ascertain that is etill ie 
place. I could feel that it did. The hai had 
made it quite as ‘ tight to the ’ed’ as he had proposed, 
and I experienced the sensation of wearing a perpetual 
helmet, that fitted my skull so closely as nearly to 
bring tears into my eyes; but still I was never satis- 
fied without the test of touch and examination in 
the glass. I was always putting to myself imaginary 
cases of annoyance arising out of my new acquisition. 
What was I to do with it at night? It would be too 
absurd going to bed in it, and a work of supererogation 
to attempt to deceive Morpheus by y 
fits with false hair on. But where should I place it? 
I could not endure the appearance of it hanging on 


With some forebodings, I determined to test my wig 
in public. Was it fancy? or was Mary really tittering 
as she followed me down stairs, cramming her apron 
into her mouth? I passed out into the street. I 
examined carefully the faces of all I met, to see if I 
could discover any consciousness of my wig on the 
part of the public. I was careful to avoid any 
rencontre with street-boys ; I gave them the wall, and 
treated them with the utmost courtesy, for I knew I 
was in their power, if they knew all. I was tolerably 
satisfied altogether with my promenade. One 
certainly thrust his tongue in his cheek in rather a 
significant way; but I could not be sure that the 
levelled at my wig. Robinson, whom 

grin of inquiry on his face, but am not prepared to 
say that he had detected it. Still, all this was with 
my hat on. 

Let me hurry toa close. I sought a further test ; 
I visited the pit of a theatre. In the course of the 
evening, some slight accident—I forget now what 
—occurred on the stage. Many of the audience rose 
view ; I did so, 
amongst others. Certain of the rs were indig- 
nant at this. There arose 
* Down, in front !—sit down !’ 

Something prompted me to disregard these warnings. 

‘Sit down, old’un! Can’t you hear?’ (Sensation.) 
Could it be that some ribald objector was referri 
tome? I still forbore to obey. 

= down, can’t you? you IN THE wiG!’ (Loud 

ter.) 
e scene to creep quietly, i @ 
know it’s a wig!’ I said. 
I to burned my wig that 
ight : and I went to pained, it may be, but 
intensely relieved. 


MATRIMONIAL LAW. 
Prior to the year 1754, marriages were of three 
different kinds. 

The first was the marriage in the face of the 
church, by virtue of bans proclaimed on three 
separate holydays, or by a licence dispensing with 
such bans. Such a marriage was solemnised by a 
clergyman in the parish church, between the 
hours of eight and ten in the morning; and if either 
of the parties were under the age of twenty-one, 
the consent of the parent or guardian was required. 


s | The licences were of two kinds—the ordinary or 


surrogate’s, and the special licence. The power of 
granting the latter was formerly vested in the pope; 
but in Henry VIIL’s time, it was transferred to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, who has ever since retained 
that exclusive privilege. It is only granted to persons 
of the rank of peers or peeresses in their own right, 
their sons and daughters, dowager-peeresses and privy- 
councillors, the judges of Westminster Hall, baronets, 


And | knights, and members of parliament, although His 


Grace is not barred from granting occasional favours 


*| beyond these specified limits. By virtue of this 


licence, a marriage may be solemnised at any time or 


The second kind of marriage was the clandestine 
marriage, for the celebration of which no publication 


fy had been—in what vehement broken English, the 1 
tears in his eyes the while, he had rebuked my | 
| shameful conduct! What, now, thought I, if a retri- 
butive justice should deal to me a similar doom? 
c | I thought, and shivered ! 
| 
| 
00 very soft and glossy, curly and delicate. In | 
- emotion, I found at first a difficulty in a |. 
which part was intended for the front of the h 
and which for the back. 
perly, with much patting and pressing, gentle pulling 4 
and humouring. And I examined—I ntay almost | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
i} | 
§ to a corner of my looking-glass, and imparting to m | i 
comfortable a red Indian’ 
7 wigwam decorated wi e scalp of a conqu oe. id 
Should I lock it up? But then fancy an alarm of i. 
thieves or of fire! bo compelled to 
household, or the public in the street, without it, 
: time not permitting me to take it out of its place of if 
safety; or if I left it too exposed, ready for imme- 4 
diate putting on, there was the risk of its being taken 
} by the thieves, or consumed by the fire. Dreadful } 
fe thought! Certainly, it was a great responsibility. I had 
become the trustee of a very important charge. ie 
|| over all these morbid fears and phantoms, | 
4 question surged: Wi ow that I wear a wig -_— 
; and, knowing, it, will she reject my suit? And r 
place 
upon a French usher a wig, when, 2 i 
his false hair yards away from him, How enraged he j 
| 4 
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of bans or Wesnco was requised. It could be entered 
into at any time and place, the only requisite being 


that it should be celebrated by a clergyman. By this | date 


method, a man in a drunken frolic might agree to 
marry a woman of the worst character, and if there 
were a parson near at hand, the marriage might be 
there and then celebrated without further delay or 
ceremony. The parsons of the old Fleet prison and 
of ‘May Fair were noted for their celebration of these 
clandestine marriages ; and it appears that Hampstead 
was not less re’ le for conveniences of that kind, 
to couples who wished to increase their happiness by a 
little air and exercise. 

But the old Fleet had the 
business and tation in matrimonial matters. On 
the outside of the — touters —-> be employed 
to obtain business for the parsons within; passengers 
were saluted with the question: ‘Sir, will you walk 
in and be married?’ and a board was put up on one 
of the walls of the prison, on which was painted a 
male and female hand conjoined, with the words, 
* Marriages performed within’ written beneath. When- 
ever a marriage was performed, the parson took the 
fees, allowing a portion to the touters and the tavern- 
keepers, who, besides sharing in the fees, derived a 

fit from the sale of liquor drank at the wedding. 
easteaater, when business was brisk and flourishing, 
a publican would keep a parson on his own premises, 
at a salary of about a pound a week. The fee paid 
to the parson was about five or six shillin 


greatest amount of 


that the number of marriages was very large. Parson 
Wyatt's receipts for one month were nearly L.58. 
Keith married 6000 couples in one year in his 

in the Fleet, while a neighbouring church had 

50 during the same period. 

On payment of a small fee, marriages could be ante- 
dated, or not entered at all; people could be married 
without declaring their names ; and for half a guinea, 
a marriage might be registered that never took place. 
It was by no means an unusual practice for women to 
hire aw husbands at the Fleet, in order that 
they might be able to plead coverture to an action 
of debt, or for worse pi These hired hus- 
bands were provided by the mn, who charged five 
shillings for the accommodation. Nor were these 
marriages confined to the lower orders. Lord Elles- 
mere and other noblemen adopted this method. The 
Duke of Richmond was married to the beautiful Miss 
asning by a Fleet parson, and in such a hurry were 
they to have the ceremony performed, that, not having 
time to obtain an ordinary wedding-ring, one of the 
rings from the window-curtains was used for the 

. The son of Lord Holland was married in the 
+ to the daughter of the Duke of Richmond. 

By these dentine marriages, heirs of good fami- 
lies were seduced and engaged in infamous matrimonial 
contracts ; rich heiresses were carried off by men of 
low birth, or sharpers ; the best families were — 
into distress, and their sons and daughters involved in 
ruin; a number of expensive lawsuits were occasioned 
about the legitimacy of children; great difficulty 
was experienced in ascertaining whether the parents 
were married or not; sometimes a clandestine mar- 
riage was set up after a man’s death, which was 
never heard of in his lifetime, and his whole 
effects were carried away from his relations by 
‘the children of a woman whom he had never 
acknowledged as his wife. At last, the enormous 
increase of these irregular practices led to the intro- 
duction of the Marriage Act of Lord Hardwick, which 
was received with a great amount of o ition, and 
only passed with great difficulty. e interval 
between the i 
aeration afforded a rich harvest to the parsons of 
‘the Fleet and May Fair. In one register-book there 
‘ave entered 217 marriages, which took-place at the 


gs—small | compelled the unfortunate yo 
in amount certainly, but it must be borne in mind | the 


of the bill and its coming into | ga 


— 


Fleet on the 25th March 1754, the day previous to 
the act coming into operation. Although after that 

clergymen solemnising clandestine marriages 
were liable to be transported, yet such marriages were 
kept alive at the Savoy Chapel for a couple of years 
longer, when a minister and his curate having been 
transported for fourteen years, under the Act, an 
effectual stop was put to them. 

The third kind of marriage was the consensual one, 
or that by mere consent. Any contract made by words 
of the present tense, as ‘I marry you,’ and in case of 
cohabitation, of the future tense also, as, ‘I will marry 
you,’ was deemed a valid marriage for ne eee 
and the parties might be compelled by the 
Ecclesiastical Court to celebrate it in the face of the 
church. The consensual form of marriage, although 
frequently used, was never looked upon with favour, 
for it sometimes produced effects which were truly 
lamentable. For instance, in one case, the scion of 
a noble house, entangled by a verbal contract of 

i with a woman of disrepute, and of very 
inferior station to himself, endeavoured to get rid of 
his engagement by paying her a certain sam of money. 
Fancying himse then at liberty, he married a lady 
marriage was followed by the birth of children; when 
the woman with whom the verbal contract had been 
made suddenly appeared in the Ecclesiastical Court, 
and not only set aside the second marriage, thereby 
bastardising the children of the second wife, but 
man to celebrate 
marriage with her in the of the church. 

ting to marriages were wi e exception 
of those relative to special licences, and it was enacted 


a clergyman in the parish c y virtue of ei 
bans or licence. i 


by bans was against 
lishmen ; that it shocked 


e modesty of a young girl 
to have it proclaimed t! kate that she 


out the 


was going to be married. orace Walpole, in a letter 
to Mr Conway, said: ‘It is well you are married. 
How would my Lady A have liked to be asked in 


reason why the parish should be told so often, and 
in such a solemn and public manner, that there is a 
John the ploughman and 


then a guardian appointed by the Court of Chancery. 
The marriage was void ab initio, if it were solemnised 
without such consent ; an enactment which was pro- 


ductive of the greatest hardship and injustice. For 
instance, in a case mentioned in the old law re 
the father had deserted his wife and family, had 


afterwards, the 


of 
, the father turned up, instituted a 
the Eoolesiastical Court, the consequence of 


68 
y 
r 
on three separate holydays, after which the parties 
were to be married in the presence of two witnesses, 
| besides the officiating minister, and all the parties 
| were afterwards to sign the register. It was argued 
| by the gentlemen who opposed the Act, that marriage 
genius and nature of 
| the parish church for three Sundays running? [ y 
| believe she would have worn her weeds for ever rather 
| than have passed through so impudent a ceremony.’ 
| Another honourable gentleman said he could see no 
| With regard to marriages by licence—which were p 
too expensive for ordinary ple—where either of 
before, the marriage could only be solemnised with the 
previous consent of the person authorised to give the 
same. The persons to give the requisite consent were : 
the father, or, if he were dead, the guardian lawfully 
appointed ; and if there were no such guardian, the 
| mother, if unmarried ; and if there were no such mother, 
| gone to America; and many = Pe 
wife, naturally supposing her husband to be dead, 
her consent to the marriage of her son, who was 
mino 
| the son’ 
suit in 
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which was that the son’s marriage was declared void, 
for the want of the father’s consent at the time of its 
celebration. A minor who had no parents, or guardian 


— by them, had to incur the — of 
ining the appointment of a guardian by the Court 


of Chancery, before he could be married by licence ; | f 


and in the case of an illegitimate minor, such a 
oa only could give consent to his marriage. 
y this doctrine of consent, young women were often 
entrapped into marriages which might at any time 
afterwards be annulled, whenever the husband might 
think proper to take the necessary steps. Let us 
take an instance: a woman being a minor at the time 
of the a the husband obtained the licence by 
taking oath that she was of age; was married to her, 
and had issue, several children ; when, being in great 
poverty and distress, the husband left his wife, and 
went to India, where he realised a considerable fortune. 
He returned to England, and after his marriage had 
subsisted for twenty-seven years, instituted a suit for 
nullity of marriage, on the ground of his wife having 
been a minor at the time of her marriage, and he 
succeeded in his suit! 
Lord Hardwick’s Act, which at the time of its 
i was deemed a national calamity, was 


attempted to be repealed by Mr Fox; but the effort | Th 


was fruitless, and the act continued in operation until 
1823, when the Marriage 
passed. By this act, which is still in operation, 


with such bans. 
published in the church where the 
solemnised, upon three separate Sundays preceding 
the solemnisation of marriage, during the time of 
morning-service, or evening-service ; if there be no 
morning-service, immediately after the second lesson. 
If the parties reside in different parishes, the bans 
must be published in each. Seven days at least 
before the first publication, the ies to be married 
must deliver to the minister of church where the 
bans are to be published, a notice in writing of their 
true Christian and surnames, of their respective places 
of residence, and the time during which they have 
been residing in the parish. It is not imperative on 
the minister to demand this notice, and if he knows 
the parties, he will generally waive it; but if he do so, 
he will be personally responsible for any possible 
uences that may arise. The form of the notice 

may be obtained from the minister or his clerk. 
bans must be duly published, otherwise the 
marriage will be invalid. They must properly desig- 
nate the ms intending to be married, in order to 
awaken the vigilance of parents and guardians, and to 
ive them an opportunity of protecting their rights. 
The true names should therefore be given ; for if the 
publication be such as to conceal rather than desig- 
nate the parties, it is no publication, and the marriage 
will consequently be void. The true names are those 
of baptism and native surnames. Names of repute 
in bans have been sometimes held to be sufficient, 
especially where the true names were but little known 
and The omission of a dormant name is imma- 
terial, but it is otherwise with one by which the person 
is —- called. For instance, the Honourable 
Augustus Henry Edward Stanhope was usually called 
* Augustus,’ to the entire exclusion of his other 
Christian names; and he having been married by bans 
in which he was described as Stanhope only, 
his marriage was declared void. The like result 
ensued where William Peter Smith was designated in 
the bans as William Smith only, and the second 
Christian name was the one by which he was known, 
and which was intentionally omitted, for the purpose 
of concealment. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that both parties must have been aware of the undue 
publication of bans, in order to make a marriage by 
them invalid. The act of one will not operate to 
the prejudice of another, unless a participator. The 


Act of George IV. was | ban 


residence of the ies must also be correctly stated 
in the bans, it is the duty of the minister to 
ascertain if this be done. If he discover any inaccu- 
racy, he is bound not to proceed with the cere- 


Henry VIII. Before any ordinary or surrogate 
licence can be issued, one of the parties must person- 
ally swear, before the person granting it, that he or 
she believeth that there is no impediment of kindred 
or alliance, or of any lawful cause, nor any suit com- 
menced in any Ecclesiastical Court, to prevent such 
marriage; and that one of the parties has resided 
for fifteen days in pon gece within which the mar- 
riage is to be solemnised ; and where either of them, 
not being a widower or widow, are under the age of 
twenty-one, that the proper consent has been obtained. 
The licence is only available for the diocese in which 
it is issued, and is only in foree for three months, 
e same strictness with reference to the names 
of the parties is not required in licences as in 
s, because the former are not intended for 
publication. A marriage by licence under a false 
name is valid if there be no mistake as to the person. 
By the Marriage Act of George IV., the penalty of 
nullity of marriage was confined to the cases of per- 
sons wilfully consenting to the celebration of marriage 
without publication of bans, or without licence, or 
by any one but a minister in holy orders, or elsewhere 
than in a church or licensed chapel ; and in the case of 
minors, where the marriage is once solemnised, the 
want of previous consent will not invalidate it. 

The Marriage Act of George IV., although admitted 
to be a great improvement on the previous one, did 
not give general satisfaction, for, as will have been 
already perceived, it was applicable exclusively to 
marriages by the rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of England. The dissenters were left unnoticed, and 
it was not until thirteen years afterwards—namely, in 
the year 1836—that Lord John Russell’s Act afforded 
them legislative relief, and at the same time improved 
the general law of marriage. This act has, in its turn, 
been amended in sundry points of detail, but we shall 
notice them altogether. the Act of 1836, two new 
methods of getting married were introduced ly, 
by the superintendent registrar’s licence, and by his 
certificate. ‘To obtain the former, one of the parties 
about to be — must give notice of — being his 
intention to the superintendent registrar of marriages 
of the district in which the person giving the notice 
resides. In this notice—a form of which may be 
obtained at any registry-office—the names and con- 
dition, rank or profession, ages, dwelling-places of the 
parties, are truly set forth, er with the name of 
the church or building in which the marriage is to 
take place, and the district and county in which the 
parties respectively dwell. To this notice is attached 
a declaration by the it, that he 

nt registrar’s 
g the 


Vin; 
or she has resided in the 
district for fifteen days immediately precedin 
giving of the notice, and that where consent is 
required, that such consent has been obtained. One 
clear day’s notice only is required, so that where it 
has been given on Monday, the marriage may take 
place on the Wednesday following, or at any other 
time within three months after the issuing of the 
licence, in the church, chapel, or building mentioned 
in the notice. Marriage by the superintendent's 
licence cannot be solemnised in any church or cha 
of of d, while, on 
other it may take place at the registry-office, in 
the presence of the superintendent registrar and a 


' 
f 
| 


: mony; but if the marnage once solemnised, that 
will override all inaccuracies concerning residence. 
|The marriage must take place within three months 
next after the publication of the bans, otherwise 
fresh publication will be —- 
The issuing of the special licence by the archbishop 
: of Canterbury is not affected by the act of George | 
| IV. but has remained unaltered since the time of 
| 
| 
i 
. marriages may be either Dy bans, or by licence 
i 
q 
{ 
| 
| 
| | 
| 


of i and two other witnesses, with- 
any religious ceremony whatever. 
registrar’s certificate is obtained 


in a si manner: seven days’ residence previous 

to the giving of the notice is required, and it is 
in the registry-ofiice for twenty-one days 

the will bo 

"s licence, where the parties 


superintendent registrar 

reside in different districts, only one notice is required ; 
but to obtain a certificate under such circumstances, 
notice must be given in both districts. The certificate 
is equivalent to the publication of bans, and entitles 
the parties obtaining it to be married in any church 
place i wt the Church of England, as well as in any 
in which the superi ent "3 licence 


To obtain 


in ==} similar notice of marriage 
en there; and where one of the parties 
of the proclanstion of 
should be obtained, whieh 
ordinary superintendent registrar's certificate. 
consent required in all the above cases is that 
i a father, or, if if the father be _ then of a guar- 
lawfully appointed by him ; if there be no such 
then of the mother unmarried ; if there be 
mother, then of a guardian appointed by the 
of Chancery. We may mention, moreover, for 
of minors with unwilling and unfeeling 
guardians, that where the person whose 
required is insane, or where such person, 
heudiiean is abroad, or unreasonably 
ioontes motives withholds consent to a proper 
marriage, the Court of Chaneery will, on pete Lar 
Masriages can e at an 
time, but all are invalid 
8 and 12 a.m. 
In Seotland, there are two kinds of marriages— 
procure tis that To 
be published marriage, it is necessary that bans 
lished three times on three Sundays or 


extraordinary oecasions, the last two, and even all the 
publications, be made in one day. A certificate 
of the due of bans is granted by the 
celebrated by the parish minister before two witnesses, 
and usually at the house where the woman resides. 
There is no further ceremony than the question of 
mutual aceeptance put by the minister answered 
ies are married. 


irregular marriage may be contracted by words 
wed by cohabitation. The consent of the 
parties, w which is the amenes of the contract, and | i 
which, followed by cohabitation, is sufficient to con- 
stitute a marriage, may be expressed before a civil 
nor is it required 
a clergyman should assist or be nat, but the 

ms of consent must necessarily be of a matri- 


me, 


one of ah the theneal his or ber 
usual place of residence there, or had lived in Scot- 


or misery 

The cohabitation poten as and 

wife in Scotland is e proof that they are 


validly married, in the event of its not being distinctly 


tifully situated 
ae Se in one of the fairest ni of 
Italy, this Tusean Brunnen of a 
vely landscape, air wonderfully : 
of astonishing azure, and ba bathe ant 
ay one by the toga-wearing masters of the world. 
Romans, who had an extraordinary apprecia- 
true rers ost every European 
tem in the the of nce, 
not by healing waters, y hy, mu 
the baths are supplied with a rani ll flow of 
warm, rich, mineralised mud, in which modern 
Italians wallow with great apparent refreshment. 
The long and narrow valley in which the 
are built, is walled in on each hand by mountain- 
peaks of the most j and serrated character, 
on the tops of the t of whieh the snow glim- 
mers like a silver helmet. The rocks in the 
geologist, a ect feast of colour to painter, 
so wondrously are the greens and browns, and reds 
and blues, contrasted with black basalt and milk- 
white quartz. There are great precipices, here and 
there, of a thousand feet or so in sheer height, where 
the layers of many-coloured rock lie in regular 
streaks, like some marvellous mosaic; the effect of 
which seems unreal from its very brilliancy. But the 
valley, flanked by these mighty walls, is of vies 
irrigated as itis t by a hun 
gush from amo e b-fringed cliffs, 
eral the rod that roar ad foams 


founts—seme for rich 


ver, 
rive 


where one day you see parties of washerwomen 

e dry shingles of the 
channel for a thread of water in which they can lave 
those mountains of di linen ; and the next morn- 
ing, lo! a tawny flood i 
navigable stream, and its angry 
brown billows lift their white-flaked eal above the 


and milliners, 
ggg it not, also, Pagnin’s 
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proved that they did not intend to contract matri- : 
out mony. This is commonly known by the name of — : 
T marriage by habit and repute. 
BATHS OF LUCCA 
Amone ‘things not y known’—a tolerably 
watering-place as highly esteemed by the Italians as 
| ever was Harrogate by the Yorkshireman, or Baden 
suing of the certificate. Where a | 
olydays lmmediately Delore divine ervice. n 
ncient city, a fossilised town a dozen miles off—con- 
ists of three villages, about a mile and a half apart : 
om one another: the Bagni Alla Villa, where the 
ot mud-baths are, and where there are spacious 
uildings over these medicinal 
r peying patients, and some fi 
ufterers ; Ponte al Seraglio, where the great hotels 
d shops are; and the Bagni Caldi, on the crown of 
tremendous hill, where the grand-ducal palace is 
ituated. Past the first the 
rain, li i itse 
those onl Iberian 
monial intent. The Gretna Green marriages were of | turbid surface. e three divisions, the first two, 
the irregular kind, and existed until the beginning of | the Villa and the Ponte, are rivals. The Villa has 
the year 1857, when an act of parliament came into | the baths, has the ‘Polizio’—no unimportant institu- 4 
ration, which enacted that, after that date, no | tion in that old-world, down-trodden Italy that I a 
remember—has some fair and a | 
antiquities. On the other hand, the Ponte is more E 
land twenty-one days next preceding such marriage. | modernised, more in accordance with the nineteenth 4 
English couples suhag $0 Sleailend exp thanalese now | century. Has it not the circulating libraries, and Mrs 
obli to take time before they venture on the 
thing that has been invented im any land to delight 
| 
WIIRA 


XUM 
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excellent bevy of hotels ?—three hotels, all belonging 
to one ietor, all all cool, and all most 
admirably comfortable ! 


h, if you 
had faney for iced Milan beer, or a peep at Galignani’s 


— the Villa maintained a good fight for superiority. 
as it nothing to have the representatives of church 


stock-in-trade consisted of highly coloured pictures of | i 
miracles, saints with blue mantles and golden — i 


i ies, breviaries, crucifixes, rosaries, blessed 
of every material, from gold or rubies, 
down to plain coral or ivory for the middle class, and 
t of the hills is never without? As for the 
Baga Cali, it had hot springs—of water, not mnd ; 
the grand duke’s summer residence was there, but 
very few less distinguished dwellings. In fact, the 
hill built was so 
i steep, that it was a painful sacrifice to friend- 
aoom to pay a call there, unless the caller rode up 
on pony-back. I never could guess why the sovereign 
of ny lived in so atrial a situation, unless it 
were to be out of the way of his carissimi sudditi— 
and, indeed, it was a very distrustful dynasty. The 
= duke was not hateful to his people as the 
eapolitan tyrant is hateful. A passive dislike, 
rather to the system than the man, was pretty 
general; and educated folks remembered by what 
prodigies of perjury H. R. H. had kept the Florentines 


race has 

passed into a proverb. Yet, living among that gentle 
people, Leopold thought it tn to hedge himself 
in with as rane as if every second man 
-grenade in his pocket. The grand- 

ducal carriage had not only its outriders, and its file 
of tall , but its perpetual escort of cavalry. 
Dragoons loped before it, after it, beside it, on 
every occasion; the illustrious ily were almost 
hidden by the sabres and shakoes of their utterly use- 
less protectors ; and foot-soldiers, with loaded muskets, 
were actually stationed on bri and other spots 
along the roads, to save the ruler of Tuscany from the 
— fury of a mild, orderly, kindly population, 
o only stared and saluted. the little princes 
and princesses went out for an airing on their 
not only by tall whiskered footmen, 
and ditto governess, but by a corporal’s guard of 
musketeers, whose duty was to save these tiny scions of 
Hay from the assaults of an enraged democracy. 
e grand duke did not contribute much to the en- 
livenment of the baths, except that the splendid band of 
the body-guard used to _ the open air, at the Ponte, 
in the centre of a ring of carriages. But the prince 
was a thrifty man; and even at Florence, in winter, 
he gave no more entertainments than could be helped. 
Half-a-dozen balls at the ‘ Pitti’ and a few diplomatic 
dinners, exhausted the hospitable capacity of the late 
ruler of Tuscany. But Lueca was anything but dull; 
though the old residents, who recollected the short 
sway of the holiday queen of Etruria, or those who 
remembered the place under the genial despotism of 
the Duke of Lucea, sighed over the bright days of the 
past. And, indeed, a great and salutary chan: 
come over the p) since, under the House of it 
was the d centre and vortex of gambling, intrigue, 
and dissipation. Once, that pretty casino resounded 
from noon to midnight with the chink of the gold pieces 


, | that is over now. The grand duke 


rained broadcast on the altar of For- 
tune ; and the deserted 
the best operas in Europe, 


and a Cercle equal 


were both knaves and dupes, crowded from every 
land to stake their all upon the black and red, exactl 
as they do at Homburg in this present time. 


French, but more especially Italian. From N: 
Rome, Milan, Turm, Florence, there is em a 
great of the languid, dark-haired 
and colourless, bright-eyed dames of the great old 
Houses of Italy. There you hear the names of the 
Colonnas and Orsini, of the Negri and the Dorias, 
until the imagination flies back to the Italy of the 
Dark Ages. ere, too, are ladies equally , and 
gentlemen equally languid, who make comparisons 
between Saratoga springs and the Bagni di Lucca, not 
always to the advantage of the latter ; and if Peabody 
is a less euphonious name than Doria, or General 
Aristides Spry is scarcely as fraught with romantic 
associations as Pamphili or Savelli, still it must be 
owned that the Americans eclipse all competition in 
the items of dress and dollars. How wonderfully 
bedizened are those transatlantic belles, to be sure! 
Their milliners’ bills would be worth preservation 
among the national archives. What with lace, silk, 
jewels, feathers, and embroidery, New York, it is 
evident, must be a famous customer to Paris. Then 
what dashing equipages, what satin-skinned saddle- 
horses, what on the plated buttons 
of whose livery-coats glimmers the Peabody crest, or 
the Spry coat of arms—three squirrels rampant, 

, on a field or ; or a racoon gules between rifles 
4 on a field argent—as far as one can judge. 
Have they a Heralds’ College in Cincinnati, I wonder, 
or do the fancy stationers play the part of a garter 
king-at-arms? At anyrate, it is charming to see the 
contest in a continental watering-place between the 
Russians and our Yankee kinsfolk. Both nations are 
lavish of expenditure, gorgeous of taste, and as 
richly dressed as Paris can contrive for them; both 
belong to countries comparatively new ; and both come 
to stay, not so much a certain number of weeks, as to 
spend a fixed amount of dollars, generally the — 
of years. They are rivals in ev! i ow le 
the shopkeepers and peasants. -world 
monster, the Milord Anglais, is “> outshone 
and put out of court now-a-days. As for the Italian 
nobles, those who have great fortunes seldom spend a 
tenth of them. You are often ised to hear that 
yonder snuffy old man, in the brown coat and buff 
shoes, is a principe with a 
or that such-and-such an old lady, in a medieval silk, 
is proprietor of a dozen villages in R or Cala- 
bria, is descended from the Borgias or the Sforzas, and 
could, if she chose, subsidise an army. These people 
are thrown utterly into the shade by the brilliant 
competition between St eee and New York. 
Of these two, Russia bears the palm for jewels, I should 
say; in dress and equipage, the rivals are equally 
matched ; but in spite of the bearded chasseurs and 
flat-nosed attendants im from Malorossia, the 
New World has the lead in liveries. America, whose 


had | only choice at home lies between Irish ‘helps’ and 


‘boys, here revels in tall footmen, and 


a supply of the most gigantic Jeameses procurable 
for money, and to deck them out im blue and crimson 


i 
band played at the Ponte—although the balls hat q 
| 
news from the outer world, or a pair of ki Gores, | 
or other vanities, you were fain to repair to the Ponte suppressed the 
play-tables, at the request of England and France, 
when Lucea became a Tuscan province; and the | 
nd state, the police commissary and the cura, witiun | frescoed casino is only used as a ball-room, with card | 
its limits? Was it —- possess the a and reading rooms thereunto annexed. There is no 
and the patients, and the ledging-houses, and lack of social intercourse at Lucca. Among the | 
market, and the extraordinary little shops, where the | thousands of well-dressed people who saunter along ; | 
its promenades, listening to the music, or slowly drive q 
mn open carriages along its cicada-haunted avenues, 7 
re gay folks from every nation—British, Russian, , | 
| 
q 
4 
| 
q 
q 
quiet, in 1549, un 1s Austrian relatives were a 7 
leisure to pour in a few columns of their white-coated | i 
: soldiery. But no one dreamed of harming the prince; q 
the duchess, whose manners were pleasing, was rather { 
a 
| negro 
| exults im = Land powder. 10 send to London for 
4 
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and h colour, in shoulder-knot and epaulet, and 
eral orayet ice, is alone worth the voyage in the 
eyes of Mrs General Spry. ae 
As may be mupposed, there are plenty of parties in 
the pretty marble-floored villas, each nestling in its 
bower of orange-trees ; and though the summer climate 
be too hot for much walking by day, it is delicious to 
walk home at midnight along the silent roads, with 
the oo above, and the fireflies glancing all 
around gh the shades like a million of tiny 
bluish lamps, and not a sound except a stray nightin- 
le and ‘shrill cicadas’ on the lime-trees over- 
A little care is necessary, though, by the dim 
starlight, to avoid treading on the plump toads and 
great striped snakes that hop, and crawl, and glide 
about the roads after dusk in surprising numbers. 
Strange that such a pretty nook of earth, where the 
roses in especial seem to start up like weeds from the 
teeming soil, where many villas have an actual avenue 
of tall rose-trees leading to their marble a 
which avenue of roses I always fancied ity 
walking to the Beast’s palace —strange that it 
should so abound with reptile life. But it does. I 
used to find the blindworm beside all the streams; 
the toads were always blobbing their ungraceful 
rotund forms in one’s path; and as for snakes, harm- 
less but lengthy and obtrusive animals, they seemed 
to hide in every thicket along the roads. The fireflies 
were in wonderful numbers; their fairy lamps blazed 
every fine night, and the nights were always fine. 
I began at one time to fancy the climate absolutely 
a rainless one when two months had passed without 
a shower. By that time, the air had become so clear, 
crisp, and dry, that its elasticity seemed gone; the 
very peasants grumbled at the heat; the sun shone 
— a hot haze of dust, and all green things 
seemed to grow withered from excess of sultriness, as 
though kiln-dried. In early June, the climate of that 
narrow valley, where the sun vanishes early behind 
mountain-tops, was the true spring of the poets, the 
verdant spring of Arcadia. But a couple of rainless 
months made a wondrous alteration. The natives 
grew sallower; the rosy faces, fresh from 
paler and more sickly every day; the Americans 
hardly vitality enough left to support them 
through a cream-ice and a quadrille; and the Italian 
nobility seemed to be always aslee Indeed, it is 
surprising how much of every day iene southerners 
can fill up with sleep. The siesta is a habit which 
old residents always fall into, whatever their race. 
Pay a visit at 2 P.M, and you will find your friend’s 
house darkened and still, masters and servants in bed, 
and the very household pets asleep; while if some 
ing servitor does come down, half-dressed, it 
1s to inform you, in a drowsy way, that you are 
requested not to disturb the nap of the establishment. 
In that wonderfully hot weather, people slept like 
the Seven Sleepers. Everything drooped, except the 
olives, which cannot be too hot, and the cicadas, 
whose shrill chirrup of aggravating loudness grew 
more deafening daily, as if the tiny imps were sala- 
manders basking in their element of fire. In August, 
however, came a thunder-storm, with its heavy patter 
of broad flat rain-drops; and the birds, and the 
flowers, trees, crops, everything revived into pristine 
even rushed franticly out of 
ir houses, and in the open street to be rained 
upon, like thirsty iums! 
Two or three Lucchese peculiarities are worth 
ing. Not so much the consumption of ice, for that 
is the case all over Italy. Iced beer, and wine, water, 
lemonade, even coffee and punch, are necessaries of 
life there. But when I say ‘ice? I ought to say 
‘snow. They have no block-ice; but they store snow 
in pits on the tops of very lofty mountains, and cover 
it with straw and branches, and bring it down in 
carts, screened from the sun by mats and blankets. 
Snow is certainly colder than ice, and for some 


— 


an in northern parts 0 Europe, 
ae a cart and horse, 


of 
with poles, guiding, assisting, carrying ets of pro- 
ond of the indispensable 
snow, without which no cham would be endur- 
able. I could say more, for my subject is far from 
exhaustion ; I have given, in fact, the briefest sketch 
in which I could hope to do anything like justice to 
one of the sweetest of all European places of resort. 
But though I should paint on, I should yet fail to 
present a portrait that would do justice to the 
charming original. 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 


CHAPTER XII. 
I MOUNT A PONY. 


THE next day was Sunday. Mr Legrand, being a 
Roman Cathelic, drove tax-cart by 
attend the nearest chapel where he could hear mass; 
while the rest of the party at Ripworth, with the 
exception of my uncle, who rarely attended divine 
worship, went off in the barouche to the pretty church 
of Yarcombe, where I had already been three times 
before. The bom of Yarcombe was about two 
miles from Ripworth, and the church lay aaeet the 
village. It was much larger than the church at 
Weston Cricket, and the co tion numerous and 
respectable. Colonel Daubeny’s pew was a v 
grand one, cushioned and carpeted richly; and 
must confess I felt a little proud of pm. + when I 
end of the edifice, no doubt thinking me something 
superior. I was careful to appear always well Send, 
with bonnets as much like of Miss Gordon as I 
could afford to 5 
vulgarity of looking scornfully at the humble people 
who watched the great pew with respectful awe. 

On this particular Sunday, we entered the church a 
little after the service commenced, and the silk 

rustling as we softly moved w 
~ by Mr Goad. When we | 
seated, I recollected when I had last seen Curzon 
Goad at church, and for a few moments was carried 
quite or the scene before me. He was not like 
what he formerly been. His countenance may 
still have had a thoughtful cast, but not of the old 


kind ; now the expression was one of discontent, weari- 


ness, and a slight shade of bitterness. I sat on a line 
with him, but his head being turned my way, I had 
an op nity of seeing his face, as he t over the 
little book he held in his hand. Something odd about 
that book struck me, and I glanced at its pages. 
An undefined horror shot. through me as I beheld 
that it was not a prayer-book, but a sort of written 


\| 


purposes, more convenient. Then, at Lucca, every- r a 
body rides or drives. Not only are there more 
Ase 
he 5 
or F a 
at the worst, a tall mule, all over red tassels, and e 
worsted trappings, and gilt nails, and bells, and other 8 
bravery. A poor fellow who lives on water-melons u 
and rice, who sleeps in a hovel, and does not taste 
meat except on his saint’s day, still clatters 
into market in his ligut barrochino, with a lean, gaily 
harnessed horse, tearing along at twelve miles an hour, 
and flogging him like a demon the while, for Italians, - 
like negroes, are merciless horse-masters. There is one 
very pleasant peculiarity of the place—the moonlight F 
or torch-light picnics, which take place at midnight 
on the tops of the mountains, and which are among 
the chief amusements. Very —— ue is the sight 
of a long line of ponies, mules, and donkeys, with their 
riders in light summer dresses, winding, in Indian file, 
along the broken and narrow path that leads up some 
craggy mountain, a blaze of yellow torch-light falli 
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account-book, with figures scored in it, and stran 
marks. Alas! I was far from good myself, but this si 
was too much for me. I know I covered my face for a 
second or two with my handkerchief; and afterwards 
attended gravely to all the words spoken in the sacred 
tee sermon then bn put has bod 
8 till the sermon and then i 

tives on the d. 

When we left the church, I was not in spirits, 
and the gaping and staring of the people who watched 
our party getting into the barouche failed to divert 
me. Jane Gordon and Mr Goad chatted all the way 
home ; they laughed at the sermon and the preacher ; 
criticised the dresses, noses, eyes, and figures of such 
of the congregation as they deemed worthy of notice, 
and appeared highly amused. It was a dusty, hot 
drive; and the noise of the great carriage-wh and 
the ceaseless trot of the horses, gave me a headache. 
I closed my eyes, and leaned back ; and somehow or 
other, everything that was disagreeable seemed coming 
uppermost to my mind. My poverty-stricken home, 
my dependence on my uncle’s bounty, the debts I 
owed already to the milliner at Yarcombe and some 
other trades-people, all rushed o— 7 head. I 
was glad when we reached Ripwo Mr Legrand 
just arrived when we did, and he was in time to assist 
me to alight. We all went in to luncheon, and Mr 
Legrand sat next me, helping me to the things on 
the table, which I scarcely cared for. My uncle was 
in very good - this day, talking kindly to me, 
and asking when I had heard from my mother. 
Languid and depressed as I was, his attention soothed 
me. ‘He will not desert my family, I am sure,’ I 
thought. ‘Mamma certainly judged him harshly.’ 

At dinner, he deputed Mr Le; d to take care of 
me, as on the day previous, and now I was able to 
behave with greater ease and grace than before. 
Nature had given me a pretty strong spirit of coquetry, 
and I was capable of pretending to be pl with 
= when I was in reality indifferent to them. 
‘Women are never brought to account,’ said I to 
myself, ‘for trying to gain the affections of the other 
sex, so I need not be afraid of endeavouring to capti- 
vate Mr Legrand, even if I do not choose to marry 
him.’ Upon this consideration, I now began to throw 
much of respect and interest into my manner towards 
this gentleman. My own sense taught me that Miss 
Gordon’s way of flirting was not exactly judicious, 
— Curzon Goad seemed pretty fast in her chains, 
and I rather avoided all approaches to flippancy. I 
scarcely knew what my views were ; but the hope of 
being one day very rich, with numerous servants 
and equi was ey before my mental 
vision. Mr Legrand bade us adieu that evening, 
1 thought he very gently pressed my hand at ing, 
and I was shoal; yet there was a weight upon 
my heart too—a great weight ; and when [ slept, I 
dreamed of the little church of Weston Cricket. 

Between Miss Gordon and me there was very little 
sympathy: she was accomplished, fashionable, and 
very entertaining in her conversation with 
but at home she spoke little. I was fond of ; 
all, and took no interest 

s. Her love of gaiety was not so as might 
have been the ennui z= ien: 
when there was no prospect of a ball. it had 

dissipation essential to her. The next time 
we met our friends from Harkslowe was on the day of 
a hunt, when the hounds were to throw off at Rip- 
worth, and we had a hunt-breakfast, and a numerous 
assemblage at the Hall. Mr Legrand and Curzon 
Goad were dressed, of course, in hunting-costume, like 
everybody else, and Miss Gordon intended riding to 
see 


the sport. 
ei, you not ride also, Miss Keppleton?’ asked 
r 


‘Oh, why not?’ he asked. ‘It is such a fine day. 
Miss Gordon, can you not persuade her to jom your 
9 


‘Do you ride?’ asked Jane, turning to me. 

‘I am not a very experienced horsewoman,’ said I. . 
‘We will have the gray pony out for her,’ said my 

uncle, rubbing his hands. * Ring the bell, Goad.’ 
‘Pray, don’t,’ said I in a terri! le fright. *I did not 


‘Order the gray pony to be 
my uncle to the servant who answered the bell ; and 
then turning to Jane: ‘You can lend her a habit, 
can you not?’ 

‘If she does not wish to ride, why force her?’ 
asked Jane. 

‘Oh, she is a little timid; that is all. Old Tom 
will take care that no accident will occur.’ 

Frightened as I felt, I was still resolved to ride 
that da ; and = me habit and 

ui myself with the feelings of a martyr. 
T had ever a donkey, but I 
fancied myself equal to managing a nobler steed: 
Very much, indeed, did I like my yer in the 
hat and habit, although all colour forsaken my 
cheeks. When I beheld the gray pony saddled for me 
at the hall door, I thought I should have fainted, but I 
struggled to keep up. The pony was small and quiet, 
perfectly trained, and not young; but even so, the 
trial was a fearful one. Jane’s magnificent bay mare 
curveted and capered as she mounted it, and this did 
not encourage me; yet up I got on the saddle as 
lightly as I could, inane touching with my foot 
the hand that Curzon Goad placed under it. There 
I was seated on high at last, the reins in my hand, 
my foot in the stirrup, and a very strong inclination 
possessing me to seize hold of the pommel! But 
death rather than disgrace! The assembling of the 
me who had breakfasted at Ripworth, 
passed all unnoticed before me; I was only thinking 
of myself and my pony. It was a lovely morning, 
and Mr Goad was very kind as long as he remained 
with Jane and me. Once, when the pony shewed a 
disposition to hold its head sideways and become 
restive, he quietly took the reins and set it right, as 
if by magic. I was glad that he rode quite close to me 
as long as he remained of our party. Jane Gordon and 
I had also in attendance a respectable old groom, who 
was to take care of us when the gentlemen were 
obliged to leave us. I was not long in getting accus- 
tomed to the exercise, and in about twenty minutes 
was able to turn my head in speaking. I did not 
think Jane was in good-humour ; I fear I bored her. 
Once or twice she said something about going after 
the hounds for a short way, if she could have done so ; 
and J, I felt, was the only obstacle to this p ing. 
We watched the hunt as far as we could with interest. 
The country was flat, the day clear, and away the 
horses flew in splendid style. Old Tom’s delight in the 
sport amused me, as likewise his keen eyesight: now 
and then he would tell us where the fox was, when 
all I could see were the horsemen, and they but 
faintly. 

‘Now, ladies, look! See! there’s Mr Goad going 
on first. Lor! how he jumped that hedge! Oh, 


ced | us! if that isn’t Mr Legrand pitched off like shot!’ 


And all the time I could not tell one horse from 
another. 

Mr Legrand had been thrown from his hunter, but 
not injured seriously, a bruised arm and shoulder being 
the extent of his When he joined us later 
in the day, I betrayed some anxiety about his mis- 
hap, hoped he had not been hurt, and received the 

tifying answer that he had not, but that, if he 
fad, it would have been amply compensated “_ 
drawing forth such kind inquiries from lips, &c. e 
all rode home together—that is, my uncle, Curzon 
Goad, and Mr Legrand—and I was just growing 
| quite proud of being able to trot ly, when, 


vali Tt, « q 
| 
4 
*I do not think I will, I replied, colouring unfor- | 
2 


: 


ingering behind the rest of the party, we were soon 
far them, and for some time quite silent; when 
we spoke, our conversation was of a serious kind. 
He told me of places he had lately visited abroad, 
describing them so vividly, that I was much interested ; 
and perhaps I betrayed my enthusiastic love of foreign 


countries and tales. I quite forgot my 
hile to a thrilling aecount of an inn 
im Italy, where he a night under well-grounded 


your pony gave me such a cone was 
to insist on your riding it. You must not 
in.” 


PERPLEXITY. 
Several parties succeeded each other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ri lap Viguiles gave 
and this was ed by mamy more given by other 


Th 


i 


amon: 

than one ti person. However, though some 

of ee paid me marked attention, Uncle 

i id not encourage any of them. My letters 

my triumphs and supposed nests. ity was 

home, and mother, and brothers, and sisters, 

except so far as they could contribute to my grati- 
in wondering at my goings on in the gay 


ee 


i 


‘I wonder how your mother 

long away from her. Is she quite contented at our 
kee 
‘ never speaks wishing me to leave 
Ripworth,’ I ied colo bi) 


Ee 

& 
geze & 


—_. try and calm the vexed spirit within 
leaves were flying about, squirrels ho 
from tree to tree, black-birds whistling with a 


i 


roof without a I walked through my favourite 
strolling-places, when the wild wind cooled m 
hak Suddenly, at a short turning, 
met Curzon Goad ; 
‘I did not know you were here,’ I observed, 
our first salutations were over. 
‘1 came over to shoot early in the day,’ he replied, 
—— colonel asked me to remain for dinner.’ 


unele’s house ii y: 
‘Yes,’ said I; ‘and surely I have remained long 
away from home.’ 


sighing. 
on earth,’ returned 
my companion. ‘I often wonder what the end and 
aim of many lives are; my own life, for instance, 
seems strangely devoid of ing,’ 

I was a deal 


I would suspect of 
diseontented,’ said 1. ‘ Have not so much in life 
to enjoy? You can do as you like, go where you like ; 


you are unfettered and free.’ I was thinking of my | 
the | own position. 


‘Free!’ he repeated ; ‘indeed, Miss Keppleton, I 


;| am not. No prisoner was ever in chains stronger than 


those that bind me. Just at present, I am the most 

miserable of men. You may smile, but I speak the 

_I did smile. ‘ You are in love, of course,’ said I 
e did not reply, and we walked on in silence for 

some time. 

* And so you are really going so soon?’ he said, after 
pause. 


* Yes—perhaps to-morrow.’ 
* But then will return soon.’ 
“It is not hi I may not leave home for a long 


* How we shall miss you here !’ he said. 
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most ily, Jane’s horse began to prance, and | to have vanished. I did not now reflect what i r% 
al the homes grew rere, red a some |Wwas to ‘be the end of this vat, to Kipworth 
ight, my peny was coquetting wi irti a 
and grew skitésh. ‘Never had I felt mora inclined to 
scream, but pride kept me from it. Tighter and | trymg to win over Mr Goad from his allegiance 
tighter did I pull the ‘reins, till the peny fairly stood | to Jane Gordon. py 
on its hind legs. How I kept from falling off, I know | I was living in an excitement of a feverish, unhealthy 3 
not. Everybody was alarmed. Curzon Goad called to | kind. Qne day late in au 
me to seat ; and, himself with 4 
toa 
proper frame of min ought 00. e and 
agitated, as he said to me in a low tone: ‘ How I should F 
have blamed myself if you had met with any aecident!’ r 
and he rode close beside me for the rest of the way. ; 
| 
‘ 
| 
prehensions 0 ang ore mormng, 
though somehow he was not 
* Well, I never passed such a dull day!’ said Jane, ; 
when we went up to dress for luncheon. ‘ And then 
pleasant, and I hope soon, to manage the peny better. to the house ?’ 
was very stupid to-day.’ ‘Not yet. Where are you wandering to ?’ 
Jane coughed, and without saying any more, left| ‘Taking a last look at some favourite haunts, I 
me. replied, for my anger was hot still. ‘I think of leaving 
or some moments Mr Goad was silent, then he 
joined me in my walk, and asked if I really intended 4 
AU last we had grand lieve at Mipwortn, That depends on your own feelings, | should say. 
surpassing in magnificence all the previous entertain- | A home must indeed be preferable to 
ments in the county; for Uncle Daubeny was proud 
and a little pempous. The chief result to me of these Sonpdven>adithe:hampaan, tiene. 
festivities was my getting deeper and deeper into| There was a tone of despondency in these words 
that struck me forcibly. I raised my eyes to his face, 
Ripworth told me what people said of my being ‘far ee | 
away’ the handsomest in the county; and | thus, and my heart beat a little quicker than before, i 
to corroborate — assertions, the attention I was | though I could scarcely tell why. | 
id wherever mandy increased. I was 
elated, speedily learned to 
dance all the fashionable dances by merely looking | 
evenings when Mr Goad and Mr Legrand were at : 
Hall, as they now were very frequently. The society 
' in was, of course, the highest in the county 
‘wor y er ward's letters gave me no 
were very , scarcely them through. | : 
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Tho i 
while s ing, I knew that my companion at 


‘You think me incomprehensible ?’ I said, at length 
looking up at him, and smiling faintly. 
‘I have often thought so before,’ be replied, and I 


fancied that there was a steady expression 
in his eye as it met mine. Co’ as become 
of late as irti i 


*O yes,’ I replied quickly: ‘many happy hours 

Ripworth will long live my memory.’ 

I was playing the coquette, with a pretty firm 

persuasion that my companion was doing exactly the 
same thing, 

‘I wish I could say the same, he said after a 


pause. 

‘ Will you not remember any such hours?’ 

‘Searcely any. I have not been often happy at 
Ripworth for many weeks latterly.’ 

‘Indeed ? 

‘ Our life is made up of seemings 
almost everything is in the world.’ 

‘How can you talk so? I am afraid something has 
lately oecurred to make you think bitterly of life and 
po oomil: life for years, 

f ve on li many 
Miss Keppleten. 
As a boy, I was the most lonely and desolate of 


Back to the old 


? 


long ago, when the sad- 


Sundays 
looking youth appeared in the little church at Weston | him 


Crieket, my thoughts wandered. 
‘And did you care for any one?’ I asked a little 


saucily. 
‘No. How could I? My Uncle Newdegate, and 


interested themselves about me. But 
I wanted something more than interest: in short, 


y understood me. 

‘Yet, said I, ‘I think when 
not being understood, they are o: in them- 
they want to be known, without preserving mysterious 
silence on the subject.’ 

*You are right, he said, in a voice strangely 
agitated. ‘Oh, Miss Kep if I could only bring 
myself to speak the truth out boldly, now and for 
ever!’ 


I looked at him ; his face was deadly pale, almost 


the dead of diagrace, the hen 


this strange burst; I dreaded I knew not what. 

at onee, new feelings in my own heart made me 
tremble. How this interview might have terminated 
I cannot say, had not Uncle Daubeny appeared on the 
scene to interrupt our éte-d-téte. sight of him 


as I asked him if I could see for a little 

ke hile his 
‘QO yes, my dear,’ ied, while his eyes opened 
flashed 


widely for an instant, a of 
gentlemen, sayi would see at 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ILLNESS. 

‘Colonel Daubeny,’ said I, when I met him at the 
pw as early as possible.’ 

A ane passed over my uncle’s face; the brow 


‘Leave Ripworth!’ he repeated; ‘and for what 
reason ?” 

‘ Because I feel I have alread: upon your 

Now the colonel’s face grew 


‘My dear 
think that Ripworth shall not be your home as long 
yg Are you not my sister’s child, near to 
me ost as a daughter of my own?’ And the 
reserved, proud man, always so incomprehensible to 
me, took my hand in both his own, pressing it gently. 
O mother, dia you judge this brother harshly ? 

‘You have been very kind to me,’ I said in a 
softened tone—‘oh, so kind; and I thank you from 


way home without delay. have forgotten myself 
ere. 

‘You shall not go,’ said he impressively. ‘No, my 
dear, I must not you leave my house as long as 
you are Miss ton.’ 


for a home perhaps better worthy of you.’ 

Hall, and if he chose to have me there, what need I 
care for anybody else wishing me away? I thanked 
i 'y for his kindness, and promised that I 
would not think of returning yet to Weston Cricket. 
I could not help being cold to Miss Gordon, and on 
that evening I w not permit her maid to assist 

r Goad, to my surprise, did not appear at dinner 
that evening; I was told that business of an impor- 

at ni ‘ound a little note on my ing- 

‘Dear Miss Keprpreron—I uttered some hasty 
sentences this evening which I regret, but I know you 
will not mention them when I request you not. to do 
so. I was excited by circumstances which have j 
occurred. Iam in a maze of difficulties of every kind, 
with no hope of extricating myself, but I must not 
write more. All I ask of you is to forget our last 
interview, and to burn this note. Cc. G 

Into the fire, in my bedroom, went the note as soon 
as read, and an flush warmed all my face. I sat 
up till very far in the long October night, and it was 
only by chance that I recollected that a letter from 
home arrived by the evening post. It was from 
my sister Anna, and ran thus: 

My JEssis—We have been anxiously looki 
out for a letter from you for some weeks, and 
nothing serious has occurred to prevent our i 
one. a delightful life you must be ing at 
Ripworth! ll the pleasure we have is in reading of 
your doings there. is very D 
what the gardener at Uncle Dauben ay 
cuttings and anemone roots, which you my aoe 
to mention in your two last letters. Mr Horne was 
here a few days ago, lecturing us all round as usual. 
He was rather melancholy on account of having heard 
some bad news of that young man Curzon whom 
he educated, and who seems a constant visitor at 


hs ‘Ah, I fear not,’ returned I a little sadly : ‘the | 
absent are quickly - 
2 ‘Dees Mr Legrand w of your intentions?’ he 
: asked somewhat abruptly. 
*No no one knows of them 
me with some surprise. owered. 
é | | 
Mis glance. elt UDCOMIOTtaDie, and I saw his hand, holding a book, tremble. | 
* I daresay you have,’ I returned ; ‘indeed, I scarcely } 
comprehend inysl 
‘You will think of your friends here sometimes, I | 
trust,’ he said in a low tone. 
| 
| 
| 
blushed, without feeling at all please oung 4 
pris may like flirting and admiration well enough, } 
ut the proud among them rarely appreciate their ] 
friends disposing of om in matrimony merely as a | 
kind of provision for them. | 
‘ You will stay here, child, till you leave Ripworth 
| | 
= 
| 
| i 
my tutor, a clergyman at eston Cricket, were the ; 
| 
i 
| 
4 
5 recalled all my late vexation, and my cheek flushec 
4 
| SIX 0 im rary. | pw Now, be on your agains’ same 
; 
4 
XUM 
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as he is dishonourable, and a spendthrift, 
don't know what all besides He leads a very 
wicked life, gambling, betting, and breaking his poor 
old uncle’s heart. r Horne heard it all good 


authority, as he was at Mr Newdegate’s house lately, | In 


and he would have gone to see you, only his spirits 
were so low. Mr Horne heard that it was not prob- 
able Mr Goad would inherit his uncle’s property, and 
that he was to some heiress in your neigh- 
bourhood. It is well you never seemed to fancy him. 
Do you think Uncle Daubeny will send mamma money 
soon, as indeed our funds are very low? Mamma begs 
me to ask you for L.5, if you have it to spare, to pay 
the baker, who is rather pressing, and growing — 
tinent. O Jessie, is not poverty hard to bear? 

bills coming to the door make my heart faint every 
day. I am afraid our servants are gro ——— 
contented. They complain of their food, their not 
getting beer, and there is a man in the kitchen very 
often. Rachel says it is Betsy’s brother, but one 
never believes in these brothers. Rosa was crying 
all day because the Webbs’ pigs came into the 
garden and rooted up all the ia roots; but we 
must try and get them set to rights again. Dear 
Jessie, you know I have little pleasant news to write, 
so excuse a dull letter. Ever your affectionate 
sister, ANNA KEPPLETON.’ 

I read the letter all through, in a state of nervous- 
ness almost painful. Home and all its dark poverty 
eame vividly before me—more vividly than it had 
come for many, many weeks—and then that news 
about Curzon Goad! Thoughtlessness, levity, extra- 
vagance, I could tolerate—but dishonour, never. 
Many thoughts were swallowed up in the agony I felt 


at not ing a sovereign in the world to send to 
All night I felt excited, almost wild. 
In the morning, I was ill, feverish ; my brain burned, 
my eyes were stiffened in their sockets. It was the 
beginning of a long illness, one that made me lie like 
a senseless block of wood for many a weary day and 
night. Like a dream to me now is the memory 
of that illness, when I saw things real and unreal 
Senay aad the Staal of fronds 
an e actual presence iends appeared 

all alike. I saw the doctor, Jane, my uncle, and the 
comely, hearty nurse that waited on me, all quite 
distinctly, moving in and out occasionally, or stoop- 
ing to look at me. But I saw other forms that were 
not there, other sights that appeared to no other 
De than mine— figures grinning at me, 
eletons to whose bones no flesh clung. Nothing 

t came before my fancy; all was horrible, 


lasting night, without star or moon. 
beckoned in vain ; in mercy, I was spared. 


EIDER-DOWN. 
AmonG substances combining warmth with li 
eider-down stands pre-eminent. It is this quality 


down which is taken is 

an oily nature, and has an unpleasant smell about it. 
Lincolnshire, the farmers’ wives always pluck the 

live geese about June, a practice which, however 

cruel it may appear to be, is not so in reality, as that 

down which is ripe is quite loose in the skin, and 

comes away Vv 


Formerly, a large quantity 0: eider-down used to be 
Spitzbergen and Russia, 


an inferior quality. To an inexperien e, it may 
difficult to distinguish between the live 


but there are one or two characteristic marks which 


two, but if a handful of it be thrown up into the air, 
even when a tolerably fresh breeze is blowing, it will 
adhere together in a compact,mass, and not a icle 
of it be lost, whilst the other will be scatte: in all 
directions, like so much thistle-seed ; or if it be placed 
before a fire, it will be seen to rise and e d in bulk 
very rapidly, which is not the case with the other. 
The quantity of live-down requisite for an av ~ 
sized quilt is from two and a half to three pounds, 
which may with ease be so compressed as to be con- 
tained in a common-sized hat. more be used, the 
object is defeated, as the down then becomes lumpy, 
and collects in the middle. Twenty-five years ago, 
it was no uncommon thing for small vessels to bring 
from five thousand to six thousand pounds of eider- 
down from Spitzbergen to Hammerfest, in Lapland, 
chiefly, it is true, of an inferior os and that 
no means improved by lying in hold for a mon 
or six weeks, 

During the latter part of the last century, Iceland 
alone used to export to Denmark from two hundred to 
three hundred pounds of cleaned down, and from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand pounds uncleaned. The 
birds have, however, been exposed to such unfair 
treatment in that island, spite of the laudable en- 
deavours that many individuals have made to pro- 
pegate the species, and the protective measures adopted 

y the Danish government, that they have very 
considera decreased in numbers; for not only 
have the nests been robbed of their eggs and down 


it, on the principle that B should not get it; B acts 
from similar motives with regard to C; and so on till 
it comes to Z’s turn, who does just the same as the 
others, for fear A should return; and as the eider- 
duck is the easiest of all ducks to kill during the 
breeding-time, when they will, in fact, sit so close that 
they may be knocked on the head with a stick, it is 
not much to be wondered at that they have diminished 
very seriously on this island. ee 


means of protection any fineor penalty. Gen 
their nests on the “mail 
with which the whole Norwegian coast is so plenti- 


and fishermen’s cottages, even under the very door- 
steps, as if they knew that they were wy Fone 
In such cases, become as 


rc - gummmmm | which begins almost immediately to grow again, does 4 1 
not arrive at maturity till the following year. The ; 
| the live-down much the lighter and more elastic of the 
two or times ng 4 
the birds themselves have been shot in a merciless 
| manner, as well for the sake of their feathers as for 
the flesh. For instance, if A sees a duck, he shoots 
| | 
ghtful; and | trembled in the lonely nights when | : 
the watch-light burned, and the nurse dozed on the | ; 
couch beside my bed. Those spectres seemed to 
beckon me to another world—a world not bright. or 
beautiful, but where darkness reigned—night, ever- 
Storthing recently passed a law, rendering every one 
who shoots one of these birds, or robs a nest, amenable t 
to a fine, but they are especial favourites with the | 
peasants ; indeed, along the whole coast of Norway, T 
that has made the eider-down quilt such a comfort in | Where they annually resort in great numbers, they 
the sick-room, and luxury in the travelling-carriage. | 8°€ held as dear by the natives as the robin-redbreast 
But by far the aay yy & lled is with us ; and this principle proves a far more efficient 
eider-down found in shops is either not genuine, or 
of a very inferior quality. To have a quilt made to 
a, no down should be used but that which | fully sprinkled; but very frequently they will repair 
been taken from the nest, and which the female | to the mainland, building close to the farmhouses j 
has plucked from her own breast. The probable 
reason of the superiority of this live-down, as it is 
called, to the dead-down, or that which is taken from q 
the dead bird, is, that all the down on its breast is : 
plucks only that which is ready; for the-young down, | notwithstanding all the care that has been taken of 
XUM 
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them, - have greatly diminished, and it is to be 
feared still continue to do so every year. 

The principal breeding-places of the eider-duck are 
the coasts of Greenland, Spitzbergen, Iceland, Norway, 
the Farée Islands, and the Hebrides. As mentioned 

er,” for their ing- - 

Ver very considerably enhance the value of the 
rty to which they are attached. About the 

an er February or beginning of March, the birds 
ir to the open sea along the coast in large flocks. 
male bird seldom pairs before the third year— 
some naturalists say not before the fifth—but the 
female obtains a mate when she is one year old. 
The call of the male with which he woos his mate is 
exceedingly melodious. Bloody and severe are the 
battles fought amongst the male birds at this season ; 
twenty may perhaps be seen all at once fighting 


desperately for the Pag meng of one hen, who swims 


all the time quietly along behind the combatants, 
waiting till the contest has been decided, when the 
fortunate bird immediately claims her as his pri 
When once his superiority has been thus publicly 
asserted, he suffers no further molestation. This 
important business of finding a husband being at 
length satisfactorily settled, the female selects a 
convenient place in which to build her nest, choosing 
erally the protection of an overhanging rock, or 
af -bush, which latter shrub is 
found in great ab ce. The nest is formed, on 
the outside, of birch twigs, next to which comes a 
layer of moss or soft grass 
with the down which she plucks from her breast, 
mixed with switch-grass. 

She lays generally from five to eight eggs, according 
to her age. She sits on them very assiduously, oe 
ing from time to time fresh down from her breast, 
which she heaps up so as to form a high embankment 
round them, and to hide her from view while on the 
nest. When she leaves the nest in search of food, she 
covers up the — the loose down, as the male 
bird takes no re in the process of incubation. 
If the nest be robbed of its she will, in common 
with other birds of the duck tribe, lay more; but 
po aes be the first five are taken, she will lay 

ly three the next time; and if these be i 
removed, she will onl —— egg. A traveller 
in Iceland says that he been informed ‘that 
these birds lay quantities of and that it is 
usual to stick a short pi of wood, of about a foot 


the nest, and that the duck 


keep on laying till the top of the stick is hidden 
by the and that then she mounts up on the 
top, and begins sitting.’ The author, however, seems 
inclined to doubt the veracity of this statement! It 
is usual amongst the Icelanders to take the down 
and the eggs twice, as a matter of course, before the 
bird is allowed to sit; but after nay bee nest for 

i i bare, 


again, 

they quit the and never return to it. The 
of incubation takes from four to five weeks. 

Their food consists principally of mussels, shrimps, 
slugs, and crabs. Pontoppidan asserts ‘that they are 
able to dive to a depth of ten to twelve fathoms.’ 
But while feeding, they are subject to great annoy- 
from the tribes of gulls, which, 


some of the 
country-people declare will pull the female off the 
nest to get at the eggs. 

Some of the principal Aegge-Ver along the 


* Var is a reef of rocks above water. 


; and the inside is lined | it, 
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Norwegian coast belong to the Lofoden group, and 
are also to be found in the Varan iord, a little 
to the east of the North Cape. last-mentioned 
places are the property of the Amtman of Finmark, 
who farms them out, receiving his rent in kind from 
the tenant—namely, five hundred pounds of half- 
cleaned down, and two barrels of cloud-berries 
(Rubus chamemorus). About twenty-five years ago, 
the uce from these Aegge-Ver was about two 
hu unds of clean down; now it is little more 
than half that quantity, though every possible care 
and precaution is taken to protect the birds from 
injury. Not a gun is allowed to be fired off within 
three miles of the breeding-places, except once a year, 
when four reindeer out of a herd be — to the 
British vice-consul at Hammerfest the pro- 
a! are shot ; on which occasions, an experienced 

pp is brought off from the mainland, with whom 
to miss would be an indelible disgrace. Moreover, no 
one is allowed to land there without special leave 
from the proprietor. 

When the time approaches for the eggs to be 
hatched, people are kept on the watch ; for the down 
ought to be taken .before twenty-four hours have 
elapsed from the time when the young ones leave 
the shell, and should rain fall on it, it is spoiled. 

On an average, each nest yields about one ounce of 
cleaned down. As soon as all the down has been 
taken from the nests, the grass and dirt are carefully 
picked out with the hand; but there are always so 
pieces of birch twigs intermixed with 
it. recourse is had to another expedient. The 
down is either spread out to the influence of the 
sun, the heat of which is great in those northern 
latitudes, or else slowly baked in ovens. The twigs 
thus become quite brittle. The down is next laid on 
smooth boards, and rolled with a heavy rolling-pin, 
which treatment effectually breaks up the brittle 
wood, and reduces it to dust. It is next placed on 
a frame in shape something resembling a French 
bedstead, across the bottom of which are 
laterally pieces of packthread, at intervals of about 
one-quarter of an inch, and is stirred quickly back- 
wi and forwards with two light wooden wands, 
The dust and dirt thus fall on to a board 


again | which is placed underneath, and the process is 


ted until no more is found to come away. 

Whe down is now ready for use, and is stored up in 
bags for exportation or sale. The whole process is 
very tedious, and is the more felt to be so, as in the 
short northern summer there are so many other 
necessary things to be attended to. 

The unclean down will not yield quite one-sixth 
of about twelve shil- 
ings on the spot. ing, however, to the i 
diminution in the numbers of the birds, no depend- 
ence can be placed on obtaining any considerable 


quantity. 

stated, a quantity of down 
used to be exported from but entirely for the 
Danish market. In the year 1750, the company in 
that island sold as a quantity as amounted to 
tive value of clean and 
uncleaned down in those days may be ascertained 


| | 
| 
} 
| 
| \ 
| 
1 q bird has now to contribute towards the stock from | 
| from the following computation, that the former was 
valued at forty-five fish per one pound, and the latter 
at sixteen fish per one pound. ; 
no’ Ig able wo alive, e ves 0 eir | in any English writings occurs in Description | 
{ labours, <0 the moment the duck om on | Europe and the Voyages of Othere and —— by 
the surface with a shrimp or slug in its mouth, pounce | Alfred the Great. Otherus, who was a Norwegian 
' down, and y it off. While sitting, their great | nobleman, speaking of the Fins and Biarmians, says | 
that the revenues of the nobles ‘chiefly consisted in i 
q * some ichest_ proprietors to pay as m 
: as forty bushels of down. = | 
The use of eider-down was beli in the early 
; es _ | part of the last century, to be ively injurious to 
j 
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‘iy Danish writer on 


‘Nether © ht that idle to frighten 
epilepsy is ath on = of these 
No one that I have ever met with or heard 
of has ever incurred any risk yee In 
Med. Danorum Domesticd, p. 66. Still, all those who 
have travelled on the continent know the oppressive- 
ness which is caused by having to sleep with a feather- 
bed thrown over one, a practice which cannot be 
conducive to health. 


MELIBEUS UPON GRATUITOUS 
EXHIBITIONS BY NIGHT. 
‘Wuar a grand thing is your London gas, sir!’ said 
Melibceus, as we were one evening walking together 
to Wheelbarra Hall, Green Street, to dine with the 
Benevolent Costermongers. ‘ What a capital substi- 
tute for and great improvement upon the sun! How 
much more constant, and to be depended upon! How 

much more under control !’ 

‘It smells a little sometimes,’ observed I drily. 

‘T like a slight smell of gas,’ returned the indomitable 
Melibceus : ‘it reminds me of happy faces, charming 
dresses, of love; and wit, and pathos, all together— 
in a word, of the theatre. I seem to see the elder 
Kean whenever I come across a broken gas-pipe, just 
as the poets are transported to their beloved pastoral 
scenes by the scent of a cowslip. We have plenty of 
cowslips at Bullock Smithy, but, alas, neither gas nor 
actors !’ 

‘ For my part, Melibceus, there is no greater punish- 
ment to me in this summer weather, than to sweat, as 
Cowper elegantly expresses it, in a crowded theatre. 
How you can do so, night after night, as you do, 
surprises me. It would ruin a London man’s con- 
stitution, beside exhausting his purse.’ 

* But a London man,’ persisted my friend, ‘may see 
dramas enough in London streets by night without 
paying for them.’ 

* Very, very sad ones, Melibceus.’ 


‘True, my friend ; albeit, if it be not wrong to say | « 


so—wrong to speak as a mere spectator of the wretch- 
edness in which so many thousands of our fellow- 
creatures, and those the least able to bear it, are 
plunged—there is a sort of grandeur in the immensity 


of that gilded misery which throngs London streets | i 


by night. The flaring gin-palace shines at a little 
distance like a fairy bower ; the dancing saloons over- 
flow—to us without—with the music of the spheres; 
and the sparkling throngs that stream forth from the 
operas and theatres, might almost persuade one, if 
one looked no nearer, that happiness was really com- 
posed of some such materials as these.’ 

Thus speaking, Melibeeus waved his hand over 
Metropolitan space, and it came in contact with a 
gentleman with a paper lantern on his head instead 
of a hat, most brilliantly illuminated, and affording 
information in large type concerning the whereabouts 
of the Poses Plastiques or Tableaux Vivants that 
night, ‘ which,’ said the hat, ‘reverse the miracle of 
Pygmalion, and bring home to us, in flesh and blood, 
the greatest efforts of Grecian art.’ 


current 


could scarcely help or ees in his ingenuous counte- 


nance. What very odd mistakes a country gentleman 
may make in London, and one who is by no means 
foolish either! The most elderly lady 
whom I ever knew used to t the Elysian 
Gardens, Battersea, daily, duri stay in town, 
under the idea that they were of a similar character 
to those at . Chiswick ; indeed, nothing can 


exceed the propriety, I may even say the super- 
catoral of the Elysian Gardens until after 


‘Did you ever eat a periwinkle?’ inquired Meli- 
beeus, stoppi upon the 


Like some watcher of the skies, 
When 0 now planet Site Ben. 
And how did you get them out of their shells ?’ 
3, ‘for although _some already 


umbrella—elegantly lit up on five of its spokes by as 
an overwhelmingly attracti 
an illustrated journal with one eye, while he kept his 
other fixed upon his wares. 
a Warbler, buy a Murderous Narrative, bay 
a hal bet for the young,’ 
‘or buy,’ added he, perceiving that M a 
Paterfamiliatory air— buy this invaluable work upon 
receipts and recipes, which makes a doctor unneces- 
and cook superfluitous.’ However, 
murderous narrative, as being 
of the stock on hand, the 
ich, too, promised him much 
and construction. — 


XUM 


a 
] 
| 
| “A moving mass of people here intervened, and pre- 
vented fealben discourse between Melibceus and his 
friend, whom we perceived afar off, like a little light- 
house contending with the human wave. 
*I should like to have had some talk with that 
man too,’ said my companion ; ‘I think I could set 
'08es a 
| herself, and I think would rather like to see them’ E 
‘I think, Melibeeus, that you had very much better 
not take her, said I with seriousness; and yet I 
some in Hungerford Market yesterday 
I stared at Meli 
ore the only implement used for their extrac- : 
tion by the mermaid who retailed them was a black 
hair-pin !’ 
less open to suspicion an unpicked periwinkle ? 
I got them out myself wag eore Won’t you 
have one or two? They d be as good as oysters | 
a preparative for the Costermongers’ banquet, and | 
| 
hurried Melibeeus a with my ite for 
the expected dainties in Wheelbarra Hall already 
e referred to a vendor of periodicals song- of 
books, whose shop consisted of a very large inverted 
; of that genus—what is termed, in fact, a | i 
‘Hullo!’ exclaimed this exponent of classicalism, 
“be you a Preacher, that you chucks about your | , 
fingers, and takes a poor fellow’s living away by | retire to more limited mansions underground, will, in 
The ready hand of Melibceus, with a shilling in it, | into which it leads; a street of expectations, narrow, 1 


- 
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indeed, itself, but with outlets and prospects of great 


‘There is a German band in the square, and a hurdy- 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed Melibeous; ‘ both are exquisite ; 
and their notes, which here circulate with the atmo- 
sphere, would be exchanged for valuable coin any- 
where in the country ; but listen, there is a duet, and 

one man singing it!’ Fe 

e spoke truth. footmen—who in such streets 
as these pass their lifetime outside the doors, and for 
whose magnificent proportions the houses are indeed 
altogether inadequate—were lounging in attitudes of 
fashionable attention, with one arm carelessly thrown 
around an under-housemaid ; even the balconies were 
laden with members of the junior aristocracy, who 
had not One of those 
ingular beings who are so fortunate as to possess two 
wel peer bass and a treble—was executing a 
melody of the affections, now in a male, and now in a 
female voice. It was certainly a very = en 
performance. I was myself a little in doubt when he 
end was being wooed—when he 
was Rudolph and when he was Anna; but then I 
have no ear for music. 

‘If that man should chance to come down to 
Bullock Smithy,’ cried Melibeus with enthusiasm, 
‘he would be advertised there as a new wonder of 
the world. Listen to that shake of his in’—— 
* Death of the Pope of, Death of the Pope of Rome, 
Death of the Pope of Rome this afternoon at three !’ 
place my fingers in my ears, for that nasal glee was 
worse be the po discordance of the other 
sounds, when Melibceus held his hands up in token of 
excessive satisfaction. ‘How truly admirable,’ cried 
_— this — of imparting political information ! 

t are even the penny-newspa i i 
with them as a cheap medium forthe 
Ww. ? I stand here acquire, for nothing, 
the very lates intligence from te of distant 
elibeeus would have one of these 
veracious Roman hg succession of 
Hansom cabs—Nature’s carriage nobility, as my friend 
terms them, which also omit not to bear their coronets 
upon their pane ing fortha child of fashion 
* got up’ to within an inch of his life, as the saying is, 
and with the folding-doors swung back for air, as well 
perhaps as to afford the public an uninterrupted view 
of his personal gorgeousness. ‘How nobly impassive 
are these scions of fashion!’ exclaimed Melibeeus ; 
‘they are going out to the most splendid banquets, 
but they have no vulgar appetites. They are enjoy- 
ing the most delightful of locomotive sensations, and 
yet—— Heavens, what a glorious vision!’ And 
certainly, as my companion thus interrupted himself, 
a rather startling phenomenon did sweep meteor-like 
before our private m, by an 
unexceptionable coachman, and containing two female 
aristocrats, manifestly going out to dinner. The 
—— of their ap ce was enhanced rather 
diminished by a sort of Venetian blind or veil, 
intended to debar the public from the contemplation 
of what was within, but ag 4 not of sufficiently 
thick material. Obstruction, like ambition, should 
be made of sterner stuff. It was indeed a gratuitous 


ting character. 
eyes this heavenly body far longer his domestic 


in comparison 
dissemination of 


position justified, ‘I am thankful that Mrs M. did 
anti 
iption. 

e met many other splendid conveyan 
eccupants to match, both which would at any other 
time have excited Melibeeus to eloquence; but the 
private Hansom revolved ceaselessly in his mind until 
we reached the Hall of Benevolent Costermongers. 

t,’ ex- 


‘this “price one 
is a mere form, which courtesy has ado in 
order to forbid the sense of obligation. I upon 
these public dinners as the culmination of your 
gratuitous exhibitions.’ 

‘ Somebody pays for them ;’ said I, ‘ you may depend 
upon that, Meli 

‘Perhaps,’ returned he, ‘ but it is certainly nobod 


all the actual expenses, while the donations— 
charitable gifts, to obtain which the affair is organised, 
and in comparison with which its cost is a mere flea- 
bite—are 
y “the eternal 


fitness of things, ” designed for that i 
—the Rich and the Intoxicated. Wealthy le come 
to such repasts with their cheque-boo in their 


uence, champagne, the best impulses of our nature, 

just penalty of their en 
hall, and how elegantly decorated! Are 
a ivory circlets at their button-holes the 
tewards, I wonder, and can they tell us where we 


intrusted them to an official appointed for aged 


and we put 
uestioning confidence) obtained the permission of 
Honorary Sec. for the alteration, to another place 


feasted unmo' i 
us like a body-servant of our own. ‘ The opinions of 
mankind with respect to or badness of 


*Do you know, Melibceus, that for each of these | 
dolls’ houses there is as much money given, per annum, | 
as you could get for your fine place at Bullock 
Smithy, with the shooting and fishing included ?’ 
‘Not more?’ returned Melibceus, raising his eye- | 
brows. ‘Is it possible? Do you think, then, that I | 
could effect an exchange? But what is that exquisite 
music ?’ 
clanmmed my Iriend, producing e car at 
him as well as myself to the entertainment without | 
| 
who suffers for 1t. The Board, or the Guild, or ] 
Society, or the impalpable Something or other defra; 
| 
pockets, WI 1€ pralscwOruly 
resolve of being bled; while others, overcome with 
| 
: are to sit?’ | 
: Before I could prevent him, for Melibceus is pre- ! 
of these individuals—ticketed with the figure 67, 
but I am confident very much exceeding that age— | 
eminent persons. 
t. with the white ribband 
in his coat un the gallery, as is being badgered to 
death a’ready by the rest of the hairistocracy. wt 
This old gentleman, although but a hired waiter, 
un e judicious one 
chilling, I mete this dur fiend for tes 
evening. He took our zephyr coats and umbrellas 1 
4 (about which latter article, when out of his sight, 
Melibceus suffers the atest apprehensions), and 
e removed our names from the locality which they a 
occupied at one of the a subject to an i 
i — draught, after having (as he averred, ; 
assured us, was sure to be of a better quality, and ; 
: would circulate only among the vice and four of his 
neighbours, There was a slight commotion at the 
commencement of the repast in the vicinity of our 
i original location, in consequence of some dissatis- 4 
3 and his friend with their position, but it was, I am i 
glad to say, promptly suppressed, and Melibceus and 
| man holds in society, their seats at table being 
4 
i 
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regulated by The half- 
dozens of ut the president and vice- 
that the wine is really 
‘or the money, and wonder how plovers’ fv 
at the _— in such profusi it imme 

iately beyond these (literally) Saal circles there 
is contraction of brows, and pursing of lips, and 
audible doubts as to whether there isn’t British 
brandy in that sherry. Melibceus, for instance, was 
delighted with everything, and would have rained 
round beneficent influences, like another _ upon 
all about him. But the next man upon his right, 
who did not partake of our vice-president’s bottle, 
was not to be thawed by any geni attempts at con- 
versation, but protested that the salmon was ‘ white, 
sir, positively white, upon my sacred honour, and 
that the pine- a! ice had salt in it. The va cee 
which was highly ornamented, delighted M ibous, 
who subsequently took it away with him, with the 
intention, as / believe, of sticking it in the chimney- 
glass of his sanctum at Bullock “smithy, to astonish 
the natives, and not, as he averred, for benefit and 
improvement of his chef de cuisine. 

‘Why, here,’ remarked he, ‘is the whole science of 
cookery in gilt letters, and, for those who want it, an 
admirable example and compendium of the French 


It was a le example of the ish 
language, t we forgot v ity 0 8 in 
the d of the ation, 

, too, is a vi w to sa’ 
and over" again across shoulders, 
Melibceus in further extenuation, ‘and it is not ne 
English. It has a sort of bastard classical sound, 
which is certainly not the case with sparrow-grass 
and its diminutive. A waiter who _ no French 
accent must be sorely tried by having to pronounce 
such a carte as this, oan doubtless y refreshes 
himself with a word like “grass.” ou see he will 
not have another chance till he to marrow- 
a couple of off. I shall certainly 

Our ancestors, who 
did such valiant were T have read, 


language.’ 
Grass,’ ” observed No. 67, handing us the ‘the Hogi 


by food of that description.’ 
If eating provokes to valour, Melibceus was cer- 
tainly qualifying himself for the most heroic achieve- 


ments. Neither was he backward, I am bound to 
confess, with the sparkling vintage of Champagne. 

* What a wonderful is this London of yours!’ 
exclaimed he presently, hess for twopence—did 
you not say twopence?—[He was referring to a con- 
versation which between us several da 
before]—ice like this > beside you from 
gelid lakes of North America, from the frozen 


of’ —— 
am thankful that Melibceus was here 
interrupted and to a sense of his situation 


by Grace, which was ‘performed ’ by sixteen voices. 
‘What a charming gratuitous entertainment!’ 
observed my friend, with tears in his eyes. 

Presently he began to swell the hatmeny with his 
own voice. 

‘Melibeeus, said I sternly, ‘be quiet. Your 
mission was to eat your dinner, the mission of these 
gentlemen is to return thanks for it. Respect one 
of the wisest canons of political economy—namely, 
the division of labour.’ 

Then the noble chairman (of course he was noble) 
a us toasts as felicitously as such melanchol. 

(reminding one in their intellectual flavour, 
am by and then came the 
of the ev Prosperity of the Benevolent 
Retiahenee In the course of his introduction to 
this subject, the noble chairman reviewed the events 
of the last half-dozen centuries, and pointed out 


consequence of the efforts of the society in question, 
the good of which he was confident every man there 
be | to that of his own family, if not before it. 

the peroration, which was made u 
parts of quotations from hahnee 

of the affections, Melibceus was He 
was wound up to hi ; eo pitch. He 
fumbled feebl et in et for some- 
thing which I had be oben precaution to 
secure. 

Melibeeus was not intoxicated; far from it; he 
could have gone through his facings accurately as a 
volunteer, or could have enunciated ‘The country 
is truly rural’ with distinctness, but he was not in a 
proper condition to —o heques. He had only a 
couple of sovereigns about him, and he ih an 

out of me in the way of loan. His endeavour 
to borrow a five-pound note of his right-hand neigh- 
bour was entirely futile, and treated with contempt, 
and even —— It was quite a relief to me when 
No. 67 bent down and whispered in my ear : ‘ There’s 
a tremenjous fire broke out Southwark way, sir; 
don’t you think your friend would like to see it?’ 

‘ Fi—fi—tire!’ ejaculated Melibeens with great 
excitement. 

‘Ah, my friend, Fie, fie, indeed,’ returned L. ‘If 
you were to take another glass of wine, you would 
take too much. Let us go at once.’ 

In a couple of minutes, we were in a ae 
driving rapidly towards the scene of the calami 

* How nice and fresh the air is!’ remarked Meli 
‘I had no idea that it was so early. What o magni 
ficent sunset !’ 

* The sun does not usually set in the east, Melibceus,’ 
remarked I pees 5° ; and I saw a glow which was 
not from the conflagra’ over the ingenuous 
is a fire, and a great 
fire; we are about to see the grandest gratuitous 
exhibition which even London has to offer.’ 


BEFORE HARVEST. 


_ THe cuckoo and the nightingale have fled, 
And the red poppy blows amongst the corn ; 
The wild-rose has its scented petals shed ; 
And the green haw now shews upon the thorn ; 
The bearded barley crooks its slender neck, 
Its thick’ning juice the sun matures so well, 
The rapid growth receives a ripening check, 
And on the rustling straw the good ears swell. 
No more the voice of migratory bird 
Gladdens the fulness of the evening shade, 
Yet is the broken song at morning heard 
Of native songster in the sheltering glade, 
Teaching the growing brood, by wise degrees, 
The trills and whistles, which, when joined, compose 
The melody that never fails to p‘ease, 
For from the spring of love it first arose. 
Now do the fruits of labour please the eye, 
And fill with joy the patient rustic’s heart ; 
Fields of rich corn nod as we pass them by, 
Fruit-weighted boughs bend to the market-cart. 
These, for thy wintry days of toil, thy early care, 
O happy tiller of the grateful ground, 
Be thy reward ! these sights, so passing fair, 
That everywhere within our land abound.—C. E. 
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